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they are rendering united service. 


Wage Increases 1909-1928 


As a partial result of extensive research on the amount 
and distribution of the national income, Dr. W. I. King, 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, presents 
data showing from 1909 to 1928 the average annual earn- 
ings of wage workers continuously on the payroll in three 
leading industries." These data cover railway workers, 
factory operatives and agricultural laborers. 

As a basis of measurement, the average wage income of 
those workers continuously on the payroll was selected 
because it is “far easier to calculate with a reasonable 
degree of assurance as to its approximate accuracy,” from 
the data available. This average is affected by both over- 
time and short-time work, but it is not affected by unem- 
ployment because, when workers are removed from the 
payroll, the number of workers and the total pay are both 
diminished accordingly. The average annual earnings 
have been calculated by “dividing the estimated total of 
wages paid by the estimated average number of wage 


1 News-Bulletin, National Bureau of Economic Research, No. 30, February 
10, 1929. 
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earners on the payroll.” Thus the data represent earnings 
and not wage rates and these earnings are affected by 
changes in the number of hours as well as by changes in 
the rates of pay per hour. 

“Furthermore, the averages presented are all stated in 
terms of the dollars current at the respective dates. But 
these dollars were not of the same value at different pe- 
riods. To the recipient, wages are worth only what wages 
will buy. In order, then, to obtain any light upon the 
question as to whether the condition of wage workers has 
been growing better or worse during the last 19 years, it 
is essential to reduce the nominal amounts to dollars of 
constant purchasing power.” This was done by dividing 
annual full-time earnings in each year by price indexes 
which indicate “the prices relative to 1913 of the goods 
purchased by the various classes of workers.” These 
average earnings and price indexes are presented in the 
table below. 

It should be kept in mind, however, “that these figures 
do not allow for unemployment when the worker was 
removed from the payroll and therefore do not necessarily 
give a true picture of the comparative welfare of the wage 
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working classes each year.” For example, in 1921 the data 
“show that, in most fields, the workers were approximately 
as well off as in 1920. This was, however, true only of 
those who retained their places, a great number being ‘laid 
off,’ with the result that their actual earnings were greatly 
curtailed.” For those who remain on the payroll earnings 
are also curtailed by part-time work and cuts in wage 
rates. 

When measured in 1913 dollars the average annual in- 
crease for railway trainmen* was $15.60, for other rail- 
way wage workers $10.94, for factory operatives $10.46 
and for agricultural laborers $7.50. To translate these 
figures from 1913 dollars into 1928 dollars, “it is necessary 
to multiply the figures for urban workers by 1.7 and for 
agricultural laborers by 1.397. This would give average 
annual increases in terms of 1928 dollars as follows: rail- 
way trainmen $26.52, other railway workers $18.60, fac- 
tory operatives $17.78, and agricultural laborers $10.73. 

“In the entire period between 1909 and 1928, the total 
percentages of increase, when measured in dollars having 
purchasing power equivalent to that in 1913, are as fol- 
lows: railway trainmen 28 per cent, other railway workers 
35 per cent, factory operatives 35 per cent, and agricul- 
tural laborers 47 per cent. 

“Each of the four classes has, then, in varying degree, 
participated in the national prosperity, but the progress 
has been gradual rather than spectacular.” 


Children in Street Trades 


A survey by the United States Children’s Bureau’ of 
children under 16 engaged in street work has produced 
findings similar to those of surveys made 10 or 15 years 
ago and it “offers little foundation for the hope that con- 
ditions will improve of themselves.” Eight cities * were 
selected representing different sections of the country and 
diverse economic and social factors. 

Through the cooperation of school authorities a list was 
obtained of all children under 16 reported as engaged in 
street work. The study, therefore, is not a “census,” but 
it does present an analysis of the activities of all who came 
to the notice of the Bureau. The children were occupied 
chiefly in newspaper selling and carrying, magazine selling 
and carrying, peddling, bootblacking, junk collecting, and 
stand tending. 

NEwssBoys 


In each of the cities the Bureau found boys 6 and 7 
years of age (in one city boys 5 years of age) selling papers 
and from 11 to 21 per cent were under 10 years of age. 
Seven of the cities had ordinances or were covered by state 
laws which prohibited children under 10 years from selling 
papers. In each of the cities, except Columbus, newsboys 
were on the street until 10 P.M. or later, although the gen- 
eral run of the boys work from the time school is dismissed 
until the demand for papers drops off about 6:30 P.M. 
or 8 P.M. On Saturday nights, however, many work 
until midnight or later selling early issues of Sunday papers 
and some spend the night in the newspaper distributing 
rooms in order to be ready for early Sunday morning 
papers. “The median number of hours selling a week 
was between 16 and 24 in four cities and between 8 and 16 
in three cities. The median number of hours per week 
for newspaper sellers in all cities combined was approxi- 
mately 16. Slightly more than half of the sellers were 

1 Includes engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, motormen, switchmen, 
flagmen, baggagemen, and ticket collectors. 

2 Children in Street Work, by Nettie P. McGill, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 183, 1928. 


3 Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, O., Newark and Paterson, N. J., Omaha, Neb., 
Troy, N. Y., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Washington, D.C. 


working (including their 25 hours of school work) 41, 
hours a week or more.” Although there is a large turnover’ 
among those who attempt selling, “more than one-sixth 
of the boys in each city had had their jobs at least three 
years, some as much as five or six years or even longer. 


New 
the sell 


were u 


Many of the boys had had other periods of selling, so that = i 
altogether their street-work experience had embraced a fg 20" 
large part of their lives.” or : 
For these hours of work the boys received as median i fe 
weekly earnings from $3 to $5 in four of the seven cities, 7” h 7 
$2 to $3 in two cities and in the other between $1 and $2, wns 
These findings correspond with results obtained by sur- se 
veys at other times in other cities. “The proportion earn- fae 
ing at least $5 a week was 24 per cent in Paterson, 27 per § 5° 
cent in Omaha, 28 per cent in Washington and 44 per cent eat 
in Atlanta, where profits were unusually large.” ‘ << 
More than half of the boys in three cities and a little vege 
more than one-third in two cities contributed at least a jh". 
part of their earnings toward family support. On the 2 Ma: 
other hand a little more than half of the boys in each city, § .. * 


except Wilkes-Barre (where the figure was a little less 
than half), had bank accounts or other savings. Thus “it 
may be assumed that at least in these families the need was 
not acute.” And this assumption is borne out by the fact 
that only about half of the boys gave financial reasons in 
explanation of engaging in selling and the others gave 
reasons which betrayed the lure of the street and the force 
of imitation. 

Perhaps the most important objection that is urged 
against newspaper selling by boys under 16 is the effect 
of their environment upon their morals. Practically every 
survey has pointed to the fact that newspaper distributing 
rooms “too often attract the type of man from whom the 
newsboy may learn at first hand the language, the phi- 
losophy, and technique, so to speak, of the loafer and the 
tramp, or even the thief, the gambler, and the moral per- } 
vert. . . . Newsboys have a delinquency rate several 
times as large as that of other groups of boys. Much of 
this is accounted for, to be sure, by poor home and neigh- 
borhood environment, but boys so handicapped are obvi- 


1 Thos 


1 

ously in greater need of protection than more fortunate Me , 
children if they are to develop into law-abiding members & cage; 
of the community.” With money in his pocket, “stimulated § But | 
by participation in the activities of the streets and pleas- & regu! 
antly conscious of being ‘on his own,’ the newsboy has un- & porte 
usual chances of getting into mischief with the ‘gang’ or or ne 
even into serious trouble.” Many spent almost none of & stand 
their waking hours at home and “under such circumstances 
it is inevitable that family ties should be weakened . . . 
and it may be only a question of time before the boy is Re 
beyond parental control.” The dangers of immoral in- § or so 
fluences are sufficiently recognized by many of the boys § plyin 
themselves so that they, if they had any choice in the mat- § are it 
ter, would not allow their younger brothers to sell. Two 

Long hours, irregular meals, lack of sleep, and exposure § apph 
in inclement weather are all factors which affect the boys’ § ora. 
health. Examination of school attendance records indi- § havi 
cated that the average attendance for newsboys is about § data 
as good as for others, being about 90 per cent for each city. § affec 
Comparable performance records were available in four @ ards 
cities. In Atlanta and Omaha the newsboys made much § tenti 
slower progress than the total male enrollment of the same J the ; 
ages, whereas in Paterson and Wilkes-Barre the rate of §} mitt 
retardation was about the same as for that of all school- 
boys of their ages. Other surveys * have pointed out that 7am 
newsboys were very much below the average for their T 
grades. 

* Toledo, Dallas, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Springfield, Buffalo, Tulsa. *C 


“CARRIERS” 


Newspaper carriers * were in general a little older than 
the sellers but a large proportion were under 12 and a few 
were under 10. From 14 to 22 per cent were high school 
boys except in Newark where 5 per cent were in high 
school. Where there are opportunities for more remuner- 
ative work the high school boys turn to other lines. 

Carriers generally finish their routes before 6 P.M. 
and few work later than 6:30 P.M. The hours of those 
with morning routes are more exacting, some of the boys 
starting as early as 3:30 or 4 A.M. They are not sub- 
jected to as unfavorable environmental influences, their 
school attendance record is higher and they make better 
progress. They come from better regulated families with 
higher economic and social standards. Their earnings, 
where they are paid a regular stipend, are a little lower 
than the sellers’, but where they collect on commission their 
earnings average $5 per week or more. 

Magazine carriers and sellers are “the aristocrats of 
the street workers.” They generally come from homes 


1Those who deliver papers to regular customers. 
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above the average in prosperity, their hours are short, and 
the majority earn less than 50 cents per week, which they 
can save or use for spending money. 


PEDDLERS 


Children as peddlers “fell into three groups—those sell- 
ing miscellaneous articles from door to door, those selling 
on the streets of the down-town section, and those aiding 
hucksters.” In many cases they work excessively long 
hours, particularly on Saturdays, and frequently peddling 
is “merely a cloak for begging.” Some of them were from 
homes of great poverty. 


BooTBLacks 


Bootblacks “on their own” work irregularly and in many 
cases until late at night, particularly on Saturdays. But 
their number in some cities is on the decrease because of 
the increase of shoe-shining parlors and indoor stands. 
The following table summarizes the principal findings for 
bootblacks in Newark and Wilkes-Barre, where consider- 
able numbers were found. 


Items 


Number of bootblacks 
Average age 


Per cent working 2 hours or more on typical school day 
Per cent working 5 hours or more on typical Saturday 


Per cent working 6 or 7 days a week 
Median earnings during typical week 

Per cent of native white parentage 

Per cent in normal homes 

Per cent claiming family need 

Per cent contributing all earnings to family 
Per cent retarded in school 


GirL WorKERS 
Since street work is believed to be especially undesirable 
for girls, the minimum age at which they may be so en- 
gaged is usually 16 or 18 where there are any regulations. 
But the Bureau found 118 girls 6 to 15 years of age in 
regular street work in six of the cities and 25 others re- 
ported selling for premiums. Ninety-one were peddlers 


or newspaper carriers. The others were junk dealers and 
stand keepers. 


LEGAL REGULATIONS 

Regulation of child labor in street work is not so general 
or so effective as that in industrial occupations. Laws ap- 
plying to those engaged in street work on their own account 
are in effect in only 20 states and the District of Columbia. 
Two of these * apply only to girls and in 9 states the laws 
applying to boys affect only cities of a certain population 
or a specified class. Of the 287 cities in the United States 
having a population of 25,000 or over, all but 28 furnished 
data : 39 cities in 16 states reported some sort of ordinance 
affecting children in street trades. In general, “the stand- 
ards were lower than those of the state laws and less at- 
tention was paid to the administrative procedure and to 
the requirements that must be met before a child is per- 


mitted to work.” 
Tue Bureau’s RECOMMENDATIONS 
ie Bureau concludes that the minimem age “for li- 
Nses i i 
=. sell newspapers should be as high as public 
*Colorado and Oklahoma. 


opinion will support, looking forward to the prohibition, 
as soon as practicable, of the work of boys under 16, just 
as street work is very generally prohibited for girls under 
that age. Elderly men and women and the physi- 
cally handicapped, as well as such devices as newsstands 
and self-service racks, can take care of street sales. 

Where newspaper selling for children under 16 is not pro- 
hibited, but is regulated, hour regulations should prohibit 
night work and work during school hours.” 

The Bureau suggests that “although the educational pro- 
vision contained in most child labor laws can be omitted 
from the law regulating newspaper selling, unless the child 
is leaving school, it should contain a provision requiring 
a statement signed by the principal of the school and the 
teacher of the class that the child attends . . . regularly 
F and is able to sell papers without retarding his 
progress in school. The law should provide also for the 
revocation, on the recommendation of the school principal, 
of the license to sell.” A physical examination should also 
be required, and parents could well be required to accom- 
pany the child when he applies for a license. This would 
provide opportunity to fix more responsibility on the par- 
ent for compliance with the law, and those children whose 
parents disapproved or were indifferent because there was 
no real reason for their selling could be kept out of the 
work. “A penalty should be placed upon the child, the 


parent, and the newspaper publisher or news dealer sup- 


plying papers to unlicensed boys,” and publishers should 
be penalized for “permitting boys to loiter about such places 
as circulating rooms and newspaper offices.” 
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Enforcement and responsibility should be centralized, 
the Bureau believes, and the best results are likely to come 
from a well-administered school attendance department 
which has the power to issue employment certificates. 
Badges which can be seen easily, are durable, and contain 
marks of identification of the boys to whom they have been 
issued would greatly facilitate enforcement. 

The enforcing officials should seek the cooperation of 
parents and newspaper companies. “Successful coopera- 
tion with newspaper managers might result in the provision 
by the newspapers of at least a clean, well-lighted, and 
supervised waiting room for newsboys, or better still, in 
the institution of the corner-delivery system of delivery to 
newspaper sellers or to sub-stations or some other sub- 
stitute for the congregation of large numbers of boys in 
a down-town office.” 

The education of the public on the need for restrictions 
is necessary. “The public should be made aware that the 
regulations are in the best interests of the children working 
on the streets, and that purchasing from under-age boys or 
boys working at undesirable hours is misplaced kindness. 
Interested social agencies as well as the enforcing author- 
ities might undertake to give publicity to these simple but 
essentially important facts through their contacts with local 
organizations, such as women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
associations. Such organizations can do valuable and con- 
structive work individually by urging their members to 
purchase only from boys wearing badges and to report 
cases of violations to the proper authorities. .” 

The Bureau contends that “‘no excuse exists for the child 
peddler on the streets. The public is conveniently and 
abundantly supplied in other ways with all the peddler’s 
commodities, and the work is demoralizing to the child. 
. . .  Street-trade laws and ordinances should specifi- 
cally prohibit peddling by children, including those that 
accompany adult peddlers.” 


The Jeffersonian View of Cities 


“The Menace of the City to American Ideals” is the title 
of an article by Dr. G. W. Dyer which appeared in the 
Southern Agriculturist for November 15. Dr. Dyer argues 
that the founders of our nation, who were preeminently 
ruralists, had no conception of the urban trend which has 
become so evident in the United States. Under the in- 
fluence of city life the home has lost its distinctive func- 
tion. “The institution that we still call a home in the city 
is so different from the old American home that it should 
go under another name.” To Dr. Dyer, the city is hostile 
to the independence and individualism that characterize 
ruralism. “Too often the rural sections of our country 
have been affected by the radical trends of the city. The 
responsibility of defending and protecting American ideals 
is on the people of small towns and of the country.” In 
essence this is the view of Jefferson, who once declared : 
“Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. 
They are the most vigorous, the most independent, the most 
virtuous, and they are tied to their country and wedded to 
its liberties by the most lasting bonds. The mobs 
of the great cities add just so much to the support of pure 
government as sores do to the strength of the human body.” 

One of the country’s best known historians comes to a 
different conclusion as a result of his studies of the relative 
value of ruralism and urbanism in civilization. Charles 
A. Beard has recently discussed various aspects of the role 
played by cities in modern life, before the National Mu- 
nicipal League and in articles which appeared in The 
Survey (November 15) and the Saturday Review of Liter- 


ature (October 20, 1928). He grants that “the necessi 
of maintaining a fair balance between agriculture and cay 
italism is, perhaps, the most important issue of our age 
in Europe and America.” He goes on, however, to say; 
“But the city is not inherently a menace to civilization, a 
Jefferson believed. On the contrary, it is from the urba 
centers that the national economy of the future will | 
controlled, whether we like it or not, and it is the cultur 
of urbanism that promises to dominate the future. 
Noble virtues flourish in the country, but creative, invent 
ive and imaginative talents must have the facilities an( 
stimulus of urbanism, certainly more or less, if they ar 
to develop into great powers.” Our task is to explore the 
significance of the machine and to control its influence 
while seeking “to encourage bold and imaginative think. 
ing about the potentialities of the city. Ag 
Though cities will continue to grow, “electricity wil 
make it possible to remove many of the worst offense 
against the esthetic sense; motor roads, released from the 
cramping limits of steel rails, will spread in every direction, 
bringing city and country closer together; urban center 
will expand into urban regions, breaking down for millions 
the old antithesis between town and country ; city planning 
having grown into regional planning, will be merged into 
state and nation planning with technology as its basis. In 
other words, we are even now in the very midst of trans 
forming the city inherited from the Augustan age of Gen- 
eral Grant and Marcus A. Hanna.” (Quotations from 
The Survey.) 
The thesis here stated is developed further in “Whither 
Mankind?” an impressive symposium edited by Dr. Beard, 
which will shortly be reviewed in this SERVICE. 


The Profit Motive? 


_ The remarks of the Nation (New York) in a recent 
issue on the resignation of Stephen T. Mather as Super! 
intendent of National Parks constitute an interesting com 
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mentary on the “profit motive.” Mr. Mather was led tom “Le 
terminate his service because of ill health. The Nation wrong 
said concerning him: Bank 
“As we have frequently pointed out, there are in theg™ in Lor 
bureaus at Washington many, many officials, especially Do yo 
scientists, of whom the country can well be proud—meng moral 
who have deliberately put aside the opportunity of ac And } 
quiring large means in private industry in order to servt busine 
the United States. One of the best of these has been Mj the fi 
Mather. An able journalist in New York in his earlier the se 
days, he became assistant to the Secretary of the Interiogg in bac 
at the beginning of 1915. Two years later, in May, 1917, ™ay | 
he became head of the National Park system which he which 
had himself helped to found. The years since have been "SS | 
marked by extraordinary progress in the development oi done, 
our great public recreation areas—seven new parks havtg Was 0 
been created since 1917—for which the credit must in nm done 
small measure be given to Mr. Mather and to his able S, 
presentation of the needs of the system. We are happy tg S Wr 
record that his place has been filled by a most meritorious fixed. 
appointment, that of Horace M. Albright, who has beet . 
the highly successful superintendent of the Yellowstont of cu 
National Park since 1919 and who has devoted his winters Yalue 
to general park affairs... . Both Mr. Albright and the 
Mather are illustrations of what fine public servants th Every 
Government can command when politics are banned. The of a 
willingness of such men to serve the community for relajgmneeds 


tively small salaries gives us hope that our govern 
bureaus may some day attain the high standard of tJ 
British civil service.” 
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